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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WATSON, OF 
CANADA WEST. 
(Continued from page 115.) 

Kighth mo. 12th, 1847. To-day I laid be- 
fore the Monthly Meeting a prospect of paying 
a visit, with a desire I might perform it in Gos- 
pel love, to that class of persons who have been 
disowned from Society, since the Separation, 
within the limits of our Half-Years’ Meeting, 
and obtained liberty from the Meeting to pro- 
ceed therein. A few months after, I returned 
the minute, with the information that the visit 
had been performed as far as way opened, mostly 
to my satisfaction, and that I was cordially re- 
ceived by all the visited. 

I have learned through much of my life that 
all the dispensations of Providence, whether of 
prosperity or adversity, are meted out to us by 
the Almighty hand that holds the golden bal- 
ance in which is poised this or that the most calcu- 
lated to keep us in a state of entire dependence 
on Him in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being, supporting us at times by consola- 
tion, and at times exercising our faith by trials ; 
the latter being now, no doubt, in wisdom dis- 
pensed to us in this neighborhood, as we have 
been visited by sickness, and a lovely daughter 
has been taken away from her husband and 
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participated with me in the ups and downs of 
life for forty years, the latter part attended with 
increasing enjoyment, being blessed with a com- 
petency of this world’s goods, our children all 
settled around us, and privileged with a meeting 
that has grown up since our coming into the 
n¢ighborhood. I feel now more and more my 
dependence on that Almighty Power who giveth 
and can take away, and can therefore testify 
that through all the vicissitudes of life I can 
see the hand of Providence guiding me along. 
Divine mercy forgiving my many aberrations, 
and knowing insome degree that redemption that 
cometh through those visitations of love which 
have been marvelously extended to me a poor 
creature, and looking at the past, and feeling 
hope for the future, I can truly acknowledge 
with the Psalmist, “ surely goodness and mercy 
hath followed me all my life long ;” and may [ 
so end that I may have the assurance that I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
Having been favored to attend all our meet- 
ings for worship and discipline for some time 
past, with now and then a little strength af- 
forded to minister in, I have often prayed that 
the Lord would still lead me in the way I should 
go. After a time a‘way was made for me (by 
providential occurences,) to take a second com- 
panion for my future life, and I was united in 


little children,—one, too, who was very much the 
hope and comfort to our declining years. And 
within a few weeks after, my affectionate and 
loving companion was also removed. She had 






marriage with Mary H. Brownlow, of Phila- 
delphia. 

I have learned thet happiness depends less 
upon external things than most men imagine: 
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may our happiness consist in doing the will of 

our Heavenly Father. Being much united to- 
ether in gospel fellowship, we each are en- 

Soames to fulfil our respective duties. 

Seventeenth of 4th mo., 1851. My wife and 
I laid before our Monthly Meeting a prospect 
we had of attending the’ Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia and New York, and received their 
concurrence, and a minute of unity with us as 
ministers in esteem with them. 

Seventeenth of 7th mo. We returned the 
minute granted us for the above mentioned 
visit, and informed the meeting it had been ac- 
complished to our peace and satisfaction. And 
at the same meeting we opened a prospect of 
attending Pelham Half-Year’s Meeting, and 
some of the meetings constituting the same, 
which we were enabled to perform to our satis- 
faction, and we hope to the honor of the Great 
Head of the Church. 

God is our maker and our preserver, and I 
ever bear in mind that the spirit of God and the 
spirit of Christ are one, and whosoever believes 
ia Christ and receives him as manifested in 
their own hearts, to these the Almighty will 
give power to become the sons of God. 

Marvel not, said the blessed Jesus, that -ye 
must be born again. We are all the children 
of God by creation, but none can truly call God 
Father but by and through the eternal spirit; 
and I believe a manifestation of this spirit, ac- 
cording to our different measures, is given to 
every man that cometh into the world. Ever 
man hath this in himself, ‘If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest 
not well sin lieth at thy door.” 

Fifth mo. 22d, 1852. We may not expect to 
be exempt from trials in this life; they are ex- 
tended to us for our purification. At this time 
we have met with a sore trial. My son, John 
K. Watson, living a little more than a mile from 
us, had his house, barn and much valuable 
property consumed by fire about midnight. 
Only a part of the family escaped, without hav- 
ing time,to put on their clothes. Two hired 
men and two lovely daughters, one aged 8 and 
the other 10 years, perished by the devouring 
element. -My son himself was considerably in- 
jured. He opened a door where the fire origi- 
nated, and the flames burst upon him, burning 
him severely, and in his attempts to save his 
children he narrowly escaped with his own life. 
Afflictions are not joyous but grievous, but 
afterward they yield the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to those who are profitably exer- 
cised thereby. 

We mourned, we wept, but not without hope 
that all things shall work together for good 
(even to us, though we feel unworthy of it) to 
all those who truly love God. ‘* For God doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men. 


It drawing near the time of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, in our tried situation we gave up all hopes 
of attending it, though I have rarely missed ; 
but, as the time drew near, my companion and 
I felt our inclination so strengthened that we 
proceeded, and were mct by our many friends 
with such sympathy and fellow feeling that the 
remembrance brings tears from my eyes while 
I record it. We had a very favored Yearly 
Meeting, and we could set our seals to this 
truth, that “God is the God of all comfort, 
who comforteth us in our varied tribulations.” 
I may say of this meeting, we met in love, we 
parted in love, many of us greeting one another 
with the kiss of charity and affection. 

After a considerable exercise of mind, I laid 
before our Monthly Meeting, on the 15th of Ist 
mo., 1853, a prospect that had for some time 
dwelt with me to pay a religious visit to the 
meetings comprising Farmington Quarterly 
Meeting, and as many of the families thereof 
as way might-open for. Iu which concern I 
was joined by my wife. Much sympathy and 
unity were expressed, and we were allowed to 
proceed as truth may direct. 

In our prospect in this concern we were 
mercifully preserved. It was a time to try our 
own souls, and those we were with. We visited 
all the meetings, and nearly all the families 
composing this large Quarterly Meeting, and a 
hope was felt at seasons that the trial of our 
faith would work experience, and experience 
hope. The love of God was abundantly evinced 
to ourselves and to those we visited, affording 
an evidence that our little labor of love would 
not be in vain in the Lord. 

Being favored with usual health, we attended 
all our religious meetings to the beginning of 
the year 1855. Nothing occurred worthy of 
particular remark, save that we felt, in much 
humility, a little deepening in the root of life. 
The Lord knoweth them that are His. May 
our souls ever trust in Him to redeem from ail 
iniquity. 

Seventeenth of 5th mo., 1855. Myself and 
wife, with Joel and Sarah Hughes as, compan- 
ions, obtained the concurrence of our Monthly 
Meeting to pay a religious visit to Friends of 
Fishing Creck Half-Year’s Meeting, which visit 
we were favored to accomplish to our mutual 
satisfaction, and we hope to the edification of 
the visited. 


Those who are directed by infinite wis- 
dom, will realize that peace which is past the 


understanding of men. May that peace be 
mine, and may it be thine, I would say to every 
son and daughter throughout the world; for 
those who are led by the spirit of God will be 
acknowledged to be the sons of God. . 

The Lord gives health, the Lord gives 
strength, both temporally and spiritually, for 
truly it may be said, “that in Him we live, and 
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move, and have our being.” + Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord for His good#ess, and 
for His wonderful works; for His merey is 
from everlasting to everlasting. Oh, that we 
may ever trust in Him who is the living God, 
the Saviour of all men, especially of those that 
believe. “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” The Lord is Omnipotent in all His 
works of Providence. I see how I have erred, 
and how God, by his infinite goodness, loving 
kindness and preserving power, hath saved me. 
Surely, I may say.all glory be to God. If an 
apostle said, “by grace I am what I am,” how 
much cause have I to say by ‘‘ grace J am what 
Jam.” God is unchangable; His mercy and 
goodness continue forever; therefore, poor worm 
Jacob is not yet consumed. 

First mo.. 16th, 1856. Oh, Thou all-wise 
and almighty one, bring to pass whatsoever will 
be for my good, both temporally and spiritually, 
that so I may be enabled to say the Lord reign- 
eth. Cause, QO gracious God, every thing 
Thou hast made to be subservient to Thy in- 
finite wisdom and most holy perfection, that all 


may praise Thee, and say with myself at this 


time, “ Thou art my God, I will praise Thee; 
Thou art my God, | wfil exalt Thee.” 

Truth leads into a oneness of principle, and 
very much of practice when taken generally ; 
yet, in regard to the sacrifices we offer and the 


services we are called to perform, how varied 


are the allotments of each member of the church 
militant. There is force in the injunction, 
“ Whatsoever the Master bids you, that do.” 


I have endeavored to keep my place, my habi- 


tation in the truth, and have been favored to at- 
tend all our religious meetings, and a little ser- 
vice has been given me. 

There is a deficiency in the above account, 
owing to my having been attacked with some, 
thing like paralysis, which for sometime be- 
numbed my feelings and impaired my memory, 
but I have now some ability to relate the fol- 
lowing incidents of my later life. 

(To be continued.) 





“ It matters infinitely less what we do, than 
what we are. When we see old age restless in 
its infirmity ; activity disappointed of its scope 
or instruments ; and the most useful agents of 
society, the most indispensable members of 
families, paralysed by disease—we must re- 
member that the work of life is our’s still—-the 
formation of a heavenly soul within us. If we 
cannot pursue a trade or a science, or keep 
house, or. help the State, or write books, or 
earn our own bread or that of others—we can 
do the work to which all this is only subsidiary, 
—we can cherish a sacred and holy temper; 
we can vindicate the supremacy of mind over 
body; we can, here, as well as in heaven’s 
courts hereafter, reveal the angel growing into 



















Its immortal aspect; which is the highest 
achievement we could propose to ourselves, or 
that grace from above could propose to us, if 
we had a free choice of all possible conditions 
of human life.” 

LETTERS OF LYDIA P. MOTT. 

A few letters written some years since by our 
friend Lydia P. Mott, of Skaneateles, have been 
sent us by the friend to whom they were ad- 
dressed. They have so revived in our remem- 
brance her devoted, humble, cheerful spirit, 
that we do not doubt they will be acceptable to 
those who knew and loved her. 

If material could be found for a memoir 
of one so devoted, and whose long life was 
chequered by matty trials, through which 
cheerful faith and patience were maintained to 
the end, it would be both instructive and inte- 
resting. 

Sommit, Wavkesuaw Co.,Wisc., 12th mo. 15, 1851. 

Dear H.,—I am under the impression that I 
have replied to thy interesting letter, but as it 
is so long since I heard from Cincinnati, I feel 
very desirous of some tidings from my friends 
there; my attachments there suffering no dimi- 
nution by the distance that sunders us. ~The 
blustering winds and driving snows have no 
power to scatter and lessen the warm influences 
of substantial friendship founded in congeniality 
of religious views, the firmest bond that can 
unite sincere hearts,—than gold more precious. 
California has her glittering pretensions, but 
vicious associations, whose base is paltry gold; 
disease and fhisfortune alike dissipate or alienate. 
Such has been the case in instances which have 
come to my knowledge, and the disappointed 
individuals have returned friendless and penni- 
less, to lament over what they call a deceitful 
world ! 

To me the world appears better and better 
with advancing age, and I have daily cause to 
admire the numerous sources of comfort, under 
a sense of gratitude for its numberless blessings, 
which are new every morning, causing me men- 
tally to exclaim with David of old, “Surely 
goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.” Among which blessings I 
number the sweet solace of true friendship. 
Young says, 

‘‘ From friendship, fair, that flower of heavenly seed, 
The wise extract earth’s most Hyblean bliss, 
Superior wisdom, crown’d with smiling joy.” 
The greatest want I have experienced since 

quitting the loved society of dear Burlington, 

bas been a friend of congenial views,—the cor- 
dial warmth and elevating spirit of a friend ! 

My dear affectionate nephew and wife are 

staunch Presbyterians, and their visitors are of 
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their church generally; of course there is no 
congeniality on religious = on the con- 
trary, on my part, silence. Thus we avoid op- 
position. The superiority of Quaker doctrines 
and Quaker habits and manners never were 
higher in my estimation than they have been 
these two years past, raising an aspiration of 
deepest gratitude that I was early brought ac- 
quainted with Friends, and subsequently re- 
ceived into the bosom of Society amid spiritual 
nursing fathers and mothers. 

Such, emphatically, were my devoted father- 
in-law, James Mott, and Rebecca Grellet, then 
Collins,—two pure and heavenly minds, . with 
the most winning simplicity and gentleness of 
manner,—besides a host of public members of 
Society whose lives and doctrines won my ar- 
dent admiration. Among these were the Seer, 
Daniel Haviland, of prophetic gift, J. and J. 
Simpson, Peter Yarnail, John Cox, the Hoags, 
the Hallocks, Geo. Dillwyn, Jesse, the potter’s 
boy, of fascinating eloquence, the thundering 
Hugh Judge, D. Offley, Arthur Howell, Saml. 
Ealen, (another Seer,) Job Scott, and, not be- 
hind any of them, the powerful Elias Hicks, 
beside such women as Rebecca Jones, Hannah 
Fisher, Esther Griffin and her two sisters, Na- 
omi Halstead and Hannah Field, E. Coggeshall 
and hosts of both sexes whom I might enume- 
rate, who adorned their profession and glorified 
God by a consistent walk, and the exercise of 
their various gifts. The recollection of all 
these worthies, and the remembrance that most 
of them honored my Robert and self by making 
our honse their home, during Yearly Meeting 
week, bring a frésh sense of my shortcomings 
after so many bright examples of Christian 
virtue, self-denial and wisdom. Ah! my dear 
friend, were we the people we ought to be, the 
inhabitants of the world would yield to our in- 
fluence, when viewing its peaceful and har- 
monious effects. Oh! that our young people, 
taught by their wanderings and deviation from 
our excellent discipline, (the purest code of 
laws on earth,) would return and build up our 
waste places, and once more cause the voice of 
thanksgiving and praise to crown our assem- 
blies ! 

SEANEATELES, 4th mo. 4, 1854. 

Oceans may roll between, and mountains in- 
tervene between real friends, dear H., without 
changing the precious tie; and so, long silence 
may occur, as it has done between us the past 
season, and yet I trust the links in our chain 
are unbroken, nay unimpaired. 

The winter here has not been severe, but it 
has been broken, and abounded with dark, 
heavy weather, which has kept me a prisoner 
to the house most of the time, the roads being 
neither fit for carriage or sleigh; indeed the 
only snow we had to make a sleigh run was for 
a few days last month. I had planned to make 
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a visit to a cousin in Scipio, when, lo! our 
horse taken lame, and all others were had 
in requisition. Confinement, however, has not 
impaired my health, which is more uniform 
than it was two years back. We have a piazza 
on two sides of the house, and I have made it 
a practice to walk on it daily when it has not 
actually stormed ; and this exercise in the open 
air, and strict attention to my diet, have con- 
tributed, together with the kind care of my 
son, to preserve my health, which I can grate- 
fully acknowledge is better than most persons. 
at 79, which I can scarcely believe is my age, 
after all the bitter trivls and severe losses I 
have experienced. Through all these 1 can 
humbly say, ‘Goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me,” as they did the tried King of Is- 
rael, and I have never been forsaken. 

How wonderful are the dealings of the All- 
wise with us through the chequered scene of 
human life! How often cast down, yet sus- 
tained ! 

I believe I told thee in one of my former 
letters that I had comfortable rooms, with my 
own furniture for our own use, and a spare 
chamber, and a first rate farmer’s table to wel- 
come thee to, if thou wilt come and visit us,— 
with a few valuable friends to introduce thee to. 

Ah! dear H., the lack of such society as I 
have been accustomed to, and a good meeting, 
easy of access,—these are the things that I con- 
tinually miss and deplore the want of. Fre- 
quently I pass not only days alone, but several 
weeks at a time, and not a familiar face enters 
my apartments; no well-known voice of by-gone 
days greets my ear, no hearty shake of the 
hand animates my frame, no society concerns 
kindle dormant sympathies, no earnest inquiries 
after old friends, -no information of those left 
dar away spoken of,—those who have been as 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh—these, 
these I miss, for it is these that are the spice 
of life, aad give a social charm which not mere 
victuals and drink, furniture and clothing, can 
impart. I crave society and relish it, and often 
recall those beautiful lines, 

“Society, friendship and love, divinely 
upon man, 
O had I the wings of a dove, how soon would I. 
taste you again.” 

Dear friend, keep near thy children, culti- 
vate society, keep active and useful as long as 
possible ; a hermit’s life is not enjoyment,—is 
not the life of a Christian. Intercourse with 
mankind, acts of kindness, prompted by seeing 
what is promotive of another’s happiness or 
comfort, or even mere support, this is what en- 
nobles our being and gives a zest to life. But 
I need not say all this to thee, nor need I ad- 
monish thee to seek out the hidden poor, for I 
am aware thou hast long practiced this, and had 
its sweet reward. I have lately been more 


bestowed 
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pleased with anecdotes of the bountiful chari- 
ties of the great Dr. Johnson, than with his fine 
remarks, for words are easily uttered; but to 
give to the extent of our means to those who 
need our aid and sympathy, goes deeper, and 
must spring from the heart, unless it springs 
from the unworthy motive of human applause. 
When we let not the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth, then we are certain from 
whence the approval comes and its value. There 
is, however, a charity too much neglected,— 
that of reading to the sick and ignorant poor, 
as well as calling in to see how some dear, tried 
women get along with their little families, 
cheering them by manifesting an interest in 
their small concerns. The tenderness of thy 
nature, my dear friend, fits thee, 1 apprehend, 
for this blessed though humble office in no or- 
dinary degree; and now that thou art un- 
shackled from domestic cares, thou canst more 
readily attend to it. QO how I should enjoy it 
could we go hand in hand together to some 
such places, and enter into the secret chambers 
of sorrow, with the hope of alleviating them. 
In the country, where we are miles off, and re- 
quire horses and carriages and drivers to accom- 
plish such a purpose, it is very difficult. I 
have endeavored during the confinement of this 
winter to employ myself in making a wardrobe 
of small garments, chiefly intended for a poor 
woman,3 which, trifling as the value is, has 
afforded me satisfaction while prevented eu- 
tirely from acts of greater assistance. It is 
comfortable to recall to mind the beneficent 
approval of the widow’s mite by the great 
Teacher. 

All things wear a wintry aspect yet; no 
green foliage to bless our sight, nor much ap- 
pearance of the return of spring, except the 
pensive note of the robins, the thump of the 
woodpecker on the old trees, and a few spar- 
rows and other small birds flitting about. 

My sight, though considerably impaired, 
still holds out, so that I continue to do my own 
and A.’s sewing. I am now engaged finishing 
some shirts for him, which I consider a great 
favor at my age, which, on reference to the 
record lately, I find to be 79 last month. 
Scarcely cau I believe it. Young says, 

“Since oft man must compute that age he cannot feel, 

He scarce believes he’s older for bis years ; 

And all mankind mistake their time of duy, 
Even age itself.” 


And yet how plainly we can reach the pages 
of our lives at times, as the leaves of a book. 
In looking over mine, how much I see of mis- 
spent time from inattention of that secret moni- 
tor whieh would have kept ali right, all fit for 


heaven. Would that this doctrine were more 
believed and enforced on the youthful mind. 
The language now is, “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand;” and I hope I do 
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repent of all my life that has not been spent in 
obedience to the inspeaking voice of divine 
grace. To keep to this is Christian perfection, 
to which we are all called; but O how far short 
of this I fall! This doctrine of Christ’s is not 
enough preached. It is not even tolerated 
now-a-days by high professors—not held up as“ 
practical. O my beloved friend, living among 
other denominations increases my love for 
genuine Quakers and the pure doctrines they 
hold. Did they but livé up to them, what 
lights they would be in the world! 
Tue Caste, lst mo. 30, 1856. 

So I have fancied to call our little cottage on 
the hill at Skaneutles, where I should be 
much pleased to receive my dear, very dear 
friend, in my humble style, but with unchanged 
affection ; and I flatter myself I could make her 
humble heart happy—for happiness we have 
both learned to know, does not consist in dis- 
play or empty formality, but in the genuine 
expression of mutual love. This I trust has 
and will endure, though miles and mountains 
intervene between us. So also it feels to me it 
subsists between us and dear A. S. T., even as 
a threefold cord, which may not be easily 
broken. Last week I received a letter from her 
dated at Keokuck. She mentioned thee in con- 
nexion with the precious little meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, stripped and peeled as it is; and she is 
feeling the loss of a meeting to attend where her 
sons live. Perhaps it may prove to them as it 
did to a young friend of mine, who, after her 
removal to the West, was brought to feel the 
loss of those privileges which she had even dis- 
pised when in her power, and to write to her 
mother, on a page blotted with many tears, ex- 
pressing that her estimate of religious oppor- 
tunities was so changed that she felt as if she 
would be willing to go on her hands and knees, 
if she might again attend meetings. “ How 
blessings brighten as they take their flight !” 
And well for those who learn to prize them while 
offered to their acceptance ; well indeed would 
it have been for thy unworthy friend had she 
not slighted them to her irreparable loss, for 
“our not doing is set down among our darkest 
deeds,” and we are too apt to forget that time 
lost can never be recalled. May we, then, who 
are monuments of long-suffering mercy, hence- 
forth let the time past suffice, and double our 
diligence in the Lord’s work, both to the stir- 
ring up of the pure mind and arousing the un- 
thoughtful of the divine blessings. Truly I 
can say his mercies are new every morning, and 
call for daily gratitude and thanksgiving ; for my 
health and that of my dear son have been re- 
newed to iy surprise, for I am able to perform 
my little house-work without fatigue. To be 
sure our domicile is small and our cooking sim- 
ple; and I have long believed the true secret 
of the enjoyment of life was to endeavor to 
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lessen our daily wants, rather than to aim at en- 
larging them, for the contented mind has the 
continual feast. 

My A.’s main business has been the past sea- 
son to prepare a snug home for my winter of 
life, where I could feel as if I were under my 
own vine and fig tree, with none to disquiet or 
mar my i and he has succeeded in 
getting it very comfortable. Suppose thou comes 
to our next Genesee Yearly Meeting, and visits 
me afterwards, and some of our little, little 
meetings, in which the face of a concerned friend 
is as iron sharpening iron, and quickens those 
feelings which are so apt to die in breasts left 
to the mere silence of our meeting devoid of a 
minister. 

Friends are generally well, and, I indulge the 
hope, are waking up. Our Quarterly Meeting 
was well attended by our members 40 and 50 
miles off, though at the most inclement state of 
the weather in last month. 


Third mo. 11th, 1857. 

- Thy letter, dear H., was like a social call on 
a gloomy day, cheering my loneliness by bring- 
ing afresh to my rememberance so many who 
seemed to be lost in the gloom of this hard winter 
past. Thou and I have known the luxury of 
friends ; they are as pearls cast in our pathway 
of life, and retain their value even to old age. 
This is the case with those I have so long valued; 
they are as precious as rare. Letters that give 
particulars respecting others, seem multiplied 
and warm the heart by many reminiscences, and 
with none more so than with dear A. and her 
J., with whom I sympathized and felt glad that 
they are located so near thee. Do revive me to 
them, as a voice near to the spirit land, for, dear 
H., I have grown very old this trying winter, 
and have many admonitions to keep on the look 
out, having lost much flesh, and very generally 
the clear use of my sight, though on bright 
days like the present I can see to write a little. 
The mention of Cincinnatti meeting recalls 
many calm hours wherein our spirits mingled 
with dear departed ones ! 

Precious A. 8. T. must feel stripped in- 
deed!! It is pleasant to hear that thy I. has 
so pretty and comfortable a home for thee to 
share with him and L.; but now I want him to 
turn his mind and means towards associating 
with other benevolent individuals in establish- 
ing an asylum for aged indigent widows and in- 
firm aged old maidens,—classes that suffer pecu- 
liarly, because no family likes to provide for 
them in their dwellings. The great pattern, 
who said, “ Foxes have holes andghe birds of 
the air have nests, while he had not where to 
lay his head,” also said that whosoever provided 
for the least of one of the destitute poor, did it 
unto him,—an expression that I have felt the 


A very small movement in such a cause is 
often blessed beyond all expectation! Spare 
furniture, old-fashioned things, with culinary 
articles, and indeed all needfuls, would gradually 
flow in, and a small building soon be furnished. 
The sympathies of good people in the country 
will provide fuel and articles of food, till a fund 
is raised for the permanent support of the in- 
stitution. Very small beginnings of this be- 
nevolent character have, by the divine blessing, 
caused hundreds of the wretched and homeless 
to give thanks for a quiet home in old age and 
want, where none can cast them out destitute. 
O how wealth is squandered in costly balls and 
parties, that if rightly applied, would cause the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy ! 

All classes in our highly-favored land in- 
crease in luxurious habits which violate the 
injunctions of the blessed Jesus to his followers. 
I repent of all my life that has not been spent 
in conformity to his holy principles and pure 
example. O my shortcomings, how they rise 
up in review before me! Oh, beloved, be faith- 
ful unto death, that the crown of life may be 
thine. Work whilst it is called to-day, and 
stimulate others to show their faith by their 
works also. O how short does my long life 
appear to me now. Whilst it continues, I hope 
to live in the rememberance of my old friends, 
and to hear frequently from thee, under the in- 
fluence of that love which first united us. 

Lyp1a P. Morr. 


+ tee 
DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 


Variety marks the works of God. It is im- 
pressed throughout the circumference of the 
natural, the animal, and the intellectual world. 
Above us we behold the dazzling brightness of 
the sun ; the pale splendor of the moon; the 
mild twinkling of the stars, and the variegated 
colors which adorn the firmament of heaven. 
Around us the surface of the earth is diversi- 
fied into a thousand beautiful forms, and in the 
animal, the vegetable, and the fossil kingdoms, 
no two individual productions are perfectly 
alike. Within us, upon the slightest examina- 
tion, we discern our minds stamped with an 
origiral peculiarity. From senseless idiotism 
up to the sagacity of Newton, how numerous 
are the gradations of intellect! Minds are of 
various sizes. Their capacities, habits and 
views are never in strict conformity with each 
other. In some degree, therefore, diversity of 
opinion flows from the structure of our under- 
standing. To fall out with this branch of the 
dispensations of God, is to arraign His wisdom. 
Doubtless he might have shed upon us such 
a degree of light, that we should have seen as 
with one eye, and have been altogether of one 
mind. But the Supreme Being has otherwise 
ordered it, and with becoming resignation let 


force of latterly in a manner I never did before. | us acquiesce in the propriety of the appoint- 
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ment. Lord Mansfield, that ornament of the 
law, declares that “ There is certainly nothing 
more unreasonable, more inconsistent with the 
rights of human nature, more contrary to the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion, 
more iniquitous and unjust, or more impolitic 
than persecution.” —History of Ali Christian 
Sects. 





Biographical Notice of Witt1AM GIBBONS, 
M. D., late of Wilmington, Del. Written 
by one of his Sons. 

(Continued from page 119.) 

Whilst pursuing his medical studies in the 
University of Pennsylvania, he became deeply 
impressed with the enlarged and liberal views, 
and the practical benevolence of Dr. Rush, 
then one of the professors of that institution. 
This eminent man, in his lectures to the students, 
was coneerned, when opportunity presented, to 
instil in the minds of his pupils sound moral 
sentiments, as well as to impart medical in- 
struction. Among the subjects to which he 
frequently directed the attention of the students, 
was intemperance. In the moderate and 
habitual use of ardent spirits as a drink, and its 
frequent administration as a medicine, he.traced 
the source of this alarming and destructive 
vice. 

The lessons of Dr. Rush were not lost on his 
pupils. The seed sown by him took root in 
the hearts of many of his hearers, and in pro- 
gress of time yielded an abundance of fruit. His 
lectures and publications on this subject were 
among the early causes which led to the great 
revolution that has taken place of latter years, 
in the habits of the community, with regard to 
the use of intoxicating drink. 

The subject of this narrative, throughout 
the whole course of his medical practice, kept 
in view the admonitions of his excellent pre- 
ceptor. It was his invariable rulg never to pre- 
scribe intoxicating drinks as a medicine, when 
other remedies would answer the same purpose. 
He used frequently to refer, with much emotion, 
to instances which he knew, of individuals be- 
coming drunkards through the agency of intoxi- 
cating liquor prescribed by physicians, during 
the sickness or convalescence of their patients. 

Deeply impressed with the danger of tampering 
with the intoxicating cup, and keenly sensible 
of the many sufferings visited on the human 
family through the vice of intemperance, it may 
well be inferred that he hailed with satisfaction 
the efforts instituted about twenty years ago, 
for the a gg of correcting the drinking 
usages of the community, and guarding the 
youth against the formation of a pernicious 
habit. He united with the first association 
organized with this design, in the State of 
Delaware, and served for a time as its presiding 
officer. Before this society he read a lecture 


on the effect of ardent spirits on the human 
constitution, parts of which he committed to 
the press. And though he afterwards ceased to 
take an active part in the society, yet his interest 
in the cause remained unabated. In regard to 
such associations in general, it was his desire 
that Friends should be left free to co-operate with 
them or not, as they felt at liberty; and that 
they should embrace every. right opening to 
advance our testimonies, and promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the human family, either within 
the Society, or beyond its limits. 

To cultivate the mind, and develop the fac- 
ulties which distinguish man from the brute, 
he regarded as an imperative duty. By a dili- 
gent application of his leisure moments, he had 
gathered up an extensive fund of useful knowl- 
edge, which he was fond of imparting to others, 
especially to young people. The study of na- 
ture furnished him a source of much enjoyment, 
and he loved to trace, in the outward world, 
the evidence of wisdom and design on the part 
of a beneficent Creator. He was one of the 
prominent founders of the Delaware Academy 
of Natural Sciences,—an institution which was 
instrumental in diffusing a relish for intellectual 
culture, and diverting the minds of young per- 
sons from trivial and injurious pursuits, and 
inviting them to more substantial and ennobling 
occupations. In this association, he held, from 
the date of its formation, the office of President, 
frequently contributing, by essays and lectures, 
to the interest of its meetings. Some of these 
essays have been preserved. Among them are 
several on Meteorology, one especially of much 
value, consisting in part of tables of tempera- 
ture, extending back for many years, from 
which deductions are made, to show what 
changes, if any, are taking place in the climate 
of the United States. It is probable that this 
essay, with some others, will be'published. 

Novel-reading he regarded as one of the most 
serious evils of the day. This opinion was not 
the result of prejudice or partial examination, 
but it arose from thorough philosophical en- 
quiry, confirmed by long continued observation, 
He believed that the natural and inevitable 
consequences, on the impressible character of 
youth, of this kind of reading, with which our 
country is so profusely flooded, are to distract 
the attention, to weaken the powers of reflection, 
to corrupt the taste, to pervert the judgment, 
to stimulate the imagination to an unhealthy 
growth—in short, to enervate all tMe intellec- 
tual, and to deprave all the moral faculties. 
The study of nature, and the investigation of 
the laws and phenomena of the material universe, 
he looked on as a fit substitute for the dissipa- 
tion of novel reading ; and he believed that if 
children were properly trained in the exercise 
of their perceptive and reflecting faculties, they 
would discover, as they grow up, and in after 
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life, an exhaustless mine of instruction and en- 
joyment, in the pages of that diversified and 
magnificent volume which Providence has 
spread before our eyes. 

In social intercourse he was entertaining 
and instructive. His conversation, though 
habitually cheerful and even sprightly, was 
never light and trivial. He never related an 
anecdote but for the purpose of illustrating a 
truth, or pointing a moral. His anecdotes 
were mostly biographical incidents, appertaining 
to the character of distinguished men. 

In every movement calculated to affect the 

eneral welfare of the community, William 
Gibbons always manifested a lively concern. 
He was much interested in promoting the till- 
age of the soil, and improving the arts of bus- 
bandry. At a time when little attention was 
directed to the cultivation of fruit, he estab- 
lished a nursery of fruit trees at Wilmington, 
from which the surrounding country was first 
supplied with improved and ‘choice varieties. 
He had an orchard of carefully selected fruits, 
the products of which it gratified him to 
share with his neighbors, and also with the 
birds, which he sedulously protected from the 
murderous aim of the sportsman. He was so 
much attached to the feathered songsters which 
nestled in the shady orchard, that, to avoid an- 
noying them or driving them from their home, 
he would not allow a gun to be fired on the 
premises. 

For many years, his pen was freely employed 
in defending the Society of Friends, and elu- 
cidating their testimonies and doctrines. This 
brought him in frequent conflict with the opin- 
ions and prejudices of religious professors of 
other denominations. For “modes of faith” 
he cared but little. He never judged men by 
their creeds. However widely they might differ 
from him, the difference gave him no anxiety, 
provided they were honest and conscientious, 
and evinced by an upright life the fruits of 
practical religion. The same toleration that he 
extended to others, he claimed for himself and 
the Society to which he was attached. It was 
chiefly when the character and doctrines of the 
Society were assailed and misrepresented, that 

‘he came forward to advocate and defend them 
before the world. 

An extensive medical practice, in which he 
was engaged for forty years, brought him con- 
tinually in contact with persons of various re- 
ligious tenets. These individuals were fre- 
uently induced, by their regard for bis pro- 
-fessional character and his private worth, to in- 
quire into the nature of Friends’ principles, 
and the grounds on which they placed their 
testimonies. Though he never obtruded his 
sentiments on the notice of others, he was al 
ways ready to declare them to the honest in- 
quirer, and to give a reason for his faith. On 


such occasions, whether he succeeded or not 
in making a convert to his views, he never 
failed to produce a salutary impression, mani- 
festing that his heart was imbued with the 
Christian graces. 

In defending what he believed to be truth, 
and condemning what he regarded as error, he 
never permitted motives of policy or interest to 
impose on him any restraint. Acting on the 
maxim that “Honesty is the best policy,” 
he bore his testimony in direct, unequivocal 
language. Individuals who may have felt 
themselves at times implicated in his censure. 
could not but honor and esteem him for his 
honest and faithful discharge of apprehended 
duty. Many such persons, members of other 
religious persuasions, were among his most at- 
tached friends. The ‘‘ Orthodox” Friends, 
with whom he had formerly enjoyed religious 
fellowship, he continued to cherish and to love, 
and it was a source of high gratification to him 
to feel that differences in religious profession 
had not disturbed the harmony of their social 
intercourse. 

As a physician, he gained the affectionate re- 
gard of his patients, with whom he was ever ready 
to sympathize in their sufferings. To witness 
bodily pain, excited his keenest sensibilities. 
So far from becoming inured to scenes of pain 
and suffering, these scenes became more distress- 
ing to him as he advanced in life. When op- 
portunity presented, he was mindful to direct 
the attention of the sufferer, languishing on a 
bed of sickness, to a source of comfurt and of 
hope beyond the realms of time. 

As a parent to whom was delegated the care 
of a large family of children, he was deeply 
impressed with the responsibility of his position, 
and discharged his duties to them with religious 
assiduity. The first child died in early infancy ; 
but after that occurrence, the angel of death 
did not enter the threshold until he came to 
summon the head of the family. The flock 
was then thirteen in number, and most of them 
had grown up to adult life. The ties that 
bound him to his family were remarkably 
strong, and he often expressed his gratitude to 
Divines Providence for this extraordinary ex- 
emption from the visitations of death. 

Fora number of years, he had labored under 
the apprehension that his life would be termi- 
nated suddenly, by disease of the heart. With- 
in a few months of his last illness, he had sev- 
eral‘alarming attacks, which confirmed him in 
that view. These attacks, however, passed off 
speedily, so as not in any great degree to in- 
terrupt his visits to the sick. His habits, both 
of body and mind, were very active, and he 
was industriously engaged in medical practice 
when the hand of sickness was laid on him for 
the last time. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALL INVITED TO HEAVEN. 


“ Beheld, I stand at the door and knock; if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in unto him, and sup with him, 
and he with me.” Rev. iii. 20. 

Be it known therefore that every man is 
born for heaven; and that he is received in 


“heaven who receives heaven in himself while 


in the world. 











PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5, 1866. 

















FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY. 
—Rachel Wilson Moore has obtained from 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
a minute to attend New York Yearly Meeting. 





Our AppRoAcHING YEARLY MEETING.— 
Are we ready for it, and is it to be to us atime 
of spiritual refreshment? If in answer to the 
first inquiry, our consideration embraces only 
externals, we shall fall short of its full significa- 
tion, that upon which depends in great measure 
our ability to answer satisfactorily the second 
question, ‘Is it to be to us a time of spiritual 
refreshment ?” 

We acknowledge the necessity of providing 
for our physical wants, and of seeing that all 
things are in order ; but our inquiry points 
more directly to a preparation for the higher 
wants of the spiritual life. Let these wants be 
considered and ministered unto by an individual 
home-work which will so attune our spirits to 
the harmony of the Gospel of Christ, that when 
we come together ina Yearly Meeting capacity, 
there will be no jar, but we shall be ‘‘ kindly 
affectioned one to another in brotherly love, in 
honor preferring one another.” 

“There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit, and there are differences of admio- 
istration, but the same Lord; and there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
that worketh all in all. For to one is given by 
the spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same spirit.” 

There is much comprehended in this Serip- 
ture testimony, and in this connection it is 
Worthy of all acceptation. Some of the mem- 
bers of the church militant are called into very 
active and extended service in a wide spread 
field, and power is given them according 


therewith, and implements are placed in their 
hands fitted for the labor they are to perform. 
Others may have but a little corner of the great 
vineyard allotted them, wherein their service 
chiefly lies, and within which there is no room 
for the kind of implements wielded in the more 
extensive field. Herein let not one servant judge 
another, but let each perform -his own service 
under the direction of the self-same spirit, 
which divideth unto every man severally as He 
will. 

A practical acknowledgment of the great 
truth, ‘‘ That one is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,” places us upon a 
ground which forbids the exercise of a spirit of 
harsh criticism and judgment. This spirit is 
at variance with true Christian charity, and will 
not be known among us if we come up to the 
feast, having made the needful preparation. 

Let us then all see to it, that when the time 
comes we may be found ready—our spirits 
clothed upon with the preserving influence of 
Divine Love, which will be a shield of defence 
so effective, that no evil can find entrance 
among us. Then, standing in our respective 
ranks, as with shoulder to shoulder, we may 
happily realize the testimony as addressed to 
some formerly, “Ye are strong through the 
word of God, which abideth in you.” And 
may we all remember the apostolic language, 
Those who are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to please them- 
selves, 


ee 

MarRigD, on the 5th of Fourth month, 1866, at the 
residence of Wm. P. Sharpless, under the care of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Joun S. Parry, M. D., 
and Racnex P. Suarpuess, all of this city. 


acacia 
Diep, on the 3d of Fourth month, 1866, at his resi- 

dence in Delaware Co., Pa., Ranpaut Pratt, in his 

65th year; a member of Goshen Montbly Meeting. 


——, on the 11th of Fourth month, 1866, at Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., Beuzan N. Jackson, 
daughter of the late Levin H. Jackson, of Lancaster 
Co., Pa., in the 58th year of her age. 


——, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1866, at River- 
ton, N. J., Louis D. Sgnar. 


——, on the 14th of Fourth month, 1866, at Ab- 
ington, Euien, wife of Chas. Bradfield, and daughter 
of the late Jacob and Elizabeth Mattes, in her 32d 

ear. 
r —, on the 22d of Fourth month, 1866, Jostan 
Bonp, in his 61st year. 
, on First-day morning, the 22d of Fourth 
month, 1866, of heart disease, Wm. Penn, youngest 
and beloved son of B. F. and Mary C. Starr, aged 4 
years and 27 days; members of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Digp, on the 23d of Fourth month, 1866, Joux) have no hope at all.” It is a great help to 
oa ae eae Se and Huldah H. Doron, aged | egntentment to keep ever in view the dying 

year an months. : : 

—, on Fifth-day, the 26th of Fourth month, | 447; = A coy sy all aa —a jor Pan 
1866, in Philadelphia, Wau. S. Hattowsi1, in bis | make that day one of gloom e us. 
66th year. J. ELL. 

——, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1866, IsaBEeLLa 
G. Manes, wife of Napoleon Bancroft, aged 32 years. 


————___-—+ee 

















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE FREEDMEN.—NO. III. ‘ 


The Executive Committee to promote Subscrip- BY JACOB M. BLLIS. 


tions to Swarthmore College will meet on Sixth-da 
morning, 11th of Fifth a“, 1868, at 3 otek : atunS eg es 
Reports of the progress of this concern within dif-| Arrived at the Richmond depot between 5 
ferent parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are re- | and 6 this morning, but as the steamer ‘Mil 
quested. ton Martin” left a wharf at the extreme lower 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk., part of the city at the last-named hour, 1 had 
saa but just time to reach it comfortably. Much 
From the Sunday-Schoo} Times. interest certainly does attach to the James 
THE TRIAL OF PROSPERITY. river. The records of bistory will claim an im- 
We often speak of the trial which adversity | portance for its various landings, attained at 
makes of the hidden springs of character, but | the terrible price of the devastation of war, that 
there is another arch inquisitor more searching | is fearful to contemplate, notwithstanding the 
stil!. Adversity may try a man’s faith, and | glorious result of emancipation. 
patience, and energy, but prosperity tries his} Not the least of these are Bermuda Hundred 
whole nature. Many who can stand the test| and City Point. At the last-named place, a 
of the first, fall before the last. What strange|day or two since, a large Government ware- 
developments it often makes of those who be-| house, situated on the wharf, was totally de 
fore had stood fair in their professions before |stroyed by fire, involving great loss. The 
the world! Hazael rejected with scorn the | splendid wharf itself had well nigh shared the 
ae prediction of his great wickedness, | same fate, built as it is, on piles, a considerable 
ut Elisha’s answer was full of meaning when | distance out over the river. 
he simply said, “The Lord hath showed me| The upper portion of this river is, for its 
that thou shalt be king over Syria.” length and size, the most tortuous stream | 
How often have the tender-hearted become | have ever seen. The curves are very sbort, 
hardened and inured to scenes of oppression|and one spot was pointed out to me, where, 
and cruelty when the power has been placed | could we go in a direct line to a certain point, 
in their hands ! the distance was about eight miles, while by the 
Pliny, the younger, seemed a marked ex-| river it was said to be about twenty-five. The fa- 
ample of all lovely and noble virtues. His be- | mous Dutch Gap canal is an illustration of this. 
nevolence to the poor, his espousal of their | We reached one end of it about half past seven 
cause when pleading at the bar, and his gene-|o’clock, and although, it is certainly very much 
rosity in never taking a fee, called down bless- | less than a mile in length, it took just twenty 
ings upon him from thousands of households. | minutes to réach the other end, by following 
His beautiful letters have awakened the deepest | the river round. I heard some one remark in 
admiration at their spirit of benevolence and | reference to it that“ Butler had done one good 
philanthropy. Yet this same man, when pro-|thing,anyhow.” I believe it is the purpose of 
consul under Trajan, proceeded coolly to torture |the Virginians to make this canal available. 
two Christian women, in a manner the most | Much apxiety is manifested by passengers toget 
excruciating, in order to extort from them | a view of it, every one being on tip-toe long be 
something to the disadvantage of Christians. | fore it is reached. 
Many were executed by his order for their ad-| Butler’s “ Look-out”’ also elicits considerable 
herence to the faith, and pity for their suffer- | attention ; and perched as it is on acommandé 
ings seemed excluded from his breast. How | ing eminence, it must, with the assistance of s 
few, even of the most gentle hearted, are able | strong glass, have offered a good view of all the 
to stand the test of absolute power! military operations of the surrounding country, 
Not only does worldly prosperity develop| 1 was much chagrined to find that the boat 
hidden, social traits to which the person was |in its downward passage does not stop at Fort 
before a stranger, but it also shuts out too much | ress Monroe, but proceeds on to Portsmouth and 
of heaven from the soul, if it does not in the | Norfolk. Passengers who desire either to ge 
end shut out the soul itself from heaven. to the Fortress, or to take the night boat for 
“When I was in a low estate,” said Pius} Baltimore, which many do, must land at Ports 
Quintus, “I had some hopes of salvation; but | mouth, where they wait some three quarters of 
when I was advanced to be a cardinal I greatly | an hour, until said Baltimore boat touches there 
doubted ; but since I came to the popedom I!on her way up from Norfolk, and by whiob 
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they go back again to the Fortress. When I' Their exercises in orthography, reading and 
landed, I supposed I was in Norfolk, and should | arithmetic were more than creditable ; and as to 
so have dotted it down, had I not some time|their copy books, the whole of which I ex- 
after accidentally discovered a sign on the ferry | amined, I have never seen any thing to excel, 
house, “ Ferry for Norfolk.” Had I have|if to equal them, in a school of that grade com- 
used my own judgment instead of making in-| posed of white pupils. From what I saw, I 
quiries, I should have availed myself of the | formed a very high estimate of the thorough- 
facilities of this ferry, and thus have been sub-| ness of their teaching, particularly of orthogra- 
jected to a day’s delay instead of the two or| phy and arithmetic, not being satisfied with 
three hours over which I was then grieving, as/| the pupils being able to attain certain results by 
being a large slice taken out of a short after-| rote, but the sounds of the vowels in the one 
noon, and particularly as Portsmouth appears | case, and the why and the wherefore, &c., in the 
to contain a little or nothing to interest a| other, must be given. A hearty interest ap- 
stranger. I strolled through it, and noticed in| pears to be taken by the teachers, and though 
one of the store windows an engraving bearing | subject to many privations, keeping house in a 
the cognomen, “ Burning of the rebel ram Ark-| very primitive way, they form a happy group 
ansas ;” a trifling matter, it is true ; and yet, as| of earnest workers: laboring in the good cause 
the old adage, “straws show which way the| from asense of duty. 
wind blows,” is often very appropriate, may| Upon making some inquiries of the male 
not this be indicative of a better state of feel-| teacher, as to the physical condition of the 
ing than exists in some portions of the South—/| colored population, he stated that while there 
the word “rebel” being used in such a con-| were many cases of positive deStitution, the 
nexion thus publicly exposed. Sanitary and Christian Commissions and vari- 
At half-past four o’clock I re-embarked for | ous beneficial associations had done so much for 
Fortress Monroe, which was reached iv about| them, and had in many cases made distributions 
an hour, being eleven and a half hours since| with so little care, that the recipients had come 
leaving Richmond. Some of my friends are| to look for such charities as a matter of course, 
cognizant of the fact that I have a niece en-|if not as a matter of right. It was his opinion 
gaged here as a teacher amongst the freedmen, | this had been a great disadvantage to them, and 
(Susan F. Clark, one or more of whose letters | had induced a spirit of improvidence amongst 
were published in the Intelligencer some time|them. The subject is introduced here as a 
since), who has been in the service some three | caution to our own friends, that in the distribu- 
years, and that our Freedmen’s Association of| tion of what may be entrusted to them it may 
Philadelphia on two occasions rendered that|be done carefully and judiciously. He also 
school some assistance. A desire to see her, and | instanced another trait in the colored people 
to witness the practical operation of the szhool, | here, contrasting strongly and very unfavorably 
were the main promptingsof my visit, though con- | with what we have always-heard of them from 
siderable interest is attached to the place itself. | almost every other point ; and a query arises, 
Upon making inquiry of some colored per-| whether it may not in some meusure have 
tons, I found the school was about two miles up| grown out of the lavish distribution just alluded 
the beach, not readily found by a stranger, ex-|to. It was this while they are kind to their 
cept by repeated inquiry ; but I was fortunate | teachers, and entirely respectful in their inter- 
enough to find a colored woman having two/| course, the scholars manifest no regret whatever 
children in one of their schools, who offered to| in parting with them when circumstances de- 
pilot me, as she had to pass it on her way home. | mand their removal to any other point, which 
As my coming was entirely unheralded, it may | he could not account for while in possession of 
well be supposed my unexpected visit was the| the information from other localities, that under 
occasion of an affectionate and hearty greeting. | similar circumstandes strong manifestations of 
I found that my relative, two other young ladies | affection were exhibited, even to the shedding 
and a gentleman, have jointly three schools|of tears. And further, that this want of a 
taught in three separate places; the combined | proper appreciation of benefits conferred, ap- 
number of pupils amounting to about two hun- | peared to be too much of a prevailing disposition 
dred and forty. Being anxious to see all I| amongst the colored population of this place. 
could, I made a hasty meal and accompanied| It was with sincere regret | parted with my 
them to one of their evening schools, composed | friends—mentally desiring and believing, how- 
~Ptincipally of adult males and females, and a| ever, that their disinterested labors, as indeed 
few boys some sixteen to eighteen years of age. | all such labors of love, wherever found, might 
Most of these are engaged in foundries or other | meet with their reward. I have never heard the 
heavy manual labor through the day, and some | population of Fortress Monroe estimated, but 
have to walk a considerable distance, and yet| the place is very much larger than I supposed 
buch is their thirst for knowledge, that they are |—quite a town, extending a considerable dis- 
found here, diligent and attentive. tance up the beach. The morning | left, rain 
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that had been previously threatening came down 
in earnest, continuing at intervals through the 
day. I enjoyed the ride up this beautiful river 
much more than down; possibly previous loss 
of sleep and fatigue had unfitted me for a 
proper appreciation of it. 

Though consuming the greater portion of the 
day, it was not tedious, occupying as I did a 
seat in the upper cabin, or promenade deck, 
as it is sometimes called, alternately scribbling 
these hasty notes and making the most of the 
‘scenery around me. In due time arrived at 
‘Richmond again: of which more in my next. 

(To be continued.) 


TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Whatever you wish your child to be, be 
yourself. If you wish it to be happy, healthy, 
sober, truthful, affectionate, honest and godly, 
-be yourself all these. If you wish it to be lazy 
and sulky, and a liar, and a thief, and a drunk- 
ard, and a swearer, be yourself these. You re- 
mewber who said, “‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” And you may, as a gen- 
eral rule, as soon expect to gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles, as to get good, 
healthy, happy children from diseased, lazy, 
and wicked parents. 

Be always frank and open with your children. 
Make them trust you, and tell you all their se- 
crets. Make them feel at ease with you, and 
make free with them. There is no such play 


thing for grown-up children like you and me, 


as “ weans,”—wee ones. It is wonderful what 
you can get them to do with a little coaxing 
and fun. You all know this as well as I do, 
and will practice it every day in your own fam- 
ilies. Here is a pleasant story out of an old 
book :—“ A gentleman having led a company 
of children beyond their usual journey, they 
began to get weary, and all cried to him to carry 
them on his back, but because of their multitude 
he could not do this. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘TI’ll get 
horses for us all;’ then cutting little wands 
out of the hedges as ponies for them, and a 
great stake as a charger for himself, this put 
mettle in their legs, and they rode cheerily 
home.” So much for a bit of ingenious fun. 
—Dr. John Brown's Essay on Health. 


What is the nature of your inward spirit? 
Are you of those whose life exhales unceasing 
fragrance upon those that are around about you? 
And is your life such a life of love that every 
one who comes near you feels warmer and 
happier? Or are you full of selfishness and 
pride? Are you cold and forbidding? Are 
you hard? Do you bind burdens on men that 
you do not ‘help to carry? Do you pay tithe 
of mint, anise, and cummin, and omit the 
weightier matters of the law? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUBMISSION. 


When success has crowned our efforts, heaping w 
the golden store, 

When ease rests within our dwelling, and fat plenty 
at our door, 

When our larders groan with dainties, and our ee. 
lars flow with wine, : 

Then how easy ’tis to utter,“ Not my will, O Lord, 
but Thine.” 


When beside our cheerful fireside we behold a 
vacant chair, 

But can gaze on childish faces, gathered night) 
round us there, 

With what quiet resignation, from the volume 
our knee, 

Can we read the invitation, “ Suffer such to come 
to me.” 


But when changes come, and with them ease ani 
plenty both have fled, 

When the “ Not my will, O Father,” turns to cria 
for “ Daily Bread ;’* 

Then amid our want and sorrow, hunger’s pinches, 
winter’s chill, 

Shall we bow in true submission to our Heavenly 
Father’s will? 


Or when Death, with icy fingers, lays upon our dar 
ling’s head, 

For the asphodels that crowned her, amarantbine 
wreaths instead, 

In our hour of deep affliction, from the hearts 
Gethsemane, 

Will the prayer not rise, ““O Father, pass this bitter 
cup from me?” 


— —————— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOLLEN. 


The flowers are gay at Follen now, 
And green are all the trees; 

I stand beneath their leafy shade, 
And feel the summer breeze ; 

And every flower and every tree 

Speaks to my lonely heart of thee. 


The birds have come to Follen now ; 
They’ve built their nests in every tree ; 
All day I hear their little songs, 
But ‘tis asaddened melody. 
Once every song in every tree 
Was music sweet to thee and me. 


The stream glides on at Follen now, 

Nor dreams of Winter's ice and snow, 
And from our window I can see 

The vessels sailing to and fro. 
On this dear stream—our “Follen Sea’”’— 
How many sails I’ve bad with thee! 


The fields are ripe at Follen now, 

And all the reapers reaping grain; 
And, as of old, I hear them say, 

‘ Please Heaven that it may not rain.” 
How oft, when they would troubled be, 
’ve heard them say those words to thee. 
Sad are the days at Follen now— 

How sad, thou can’st not know; 

But I will smile and cheer my heart, 

For thou would’st have it so. 

And ever I will turn to thee, 
For in spirit thou wilt be with me. 
——__ +088 ——___—__ 
He who adopts a just thought, participatesit 
the merit that originated it. 
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From the Reader. 
BELGIAN BONE CAVES. 


The explorations of the Belgian bone caves, 
which have been carried on for some time past 
by MM. Van Beneden and Dupont, have been 
referred to several times in the pages of . The 
Reader. We have now to lay before our read- 
ers an account of the progress of the work up 
to the end of November last, and for this pur- 
pose we make use of a report recently presented 
by M. Dupont to the Belgian Minister of the 
Interior. We may premise that all the bone 
caves in this locality furnish indisputable evi- 
dence of one fact—viz., that the cave-dwellers 
were destroyed by a sudden inundation, which 
covered the whole of Belgium and the North of 
France, the evidences of which M. Dupont 
finds in the limon of Hesbaye and the yellow 
clay of the fields, and in the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the débris in the caverns. The cave at 
present under examination was discovered in 
May last, and is situated on the banks of the 
river Lesse, opposite the hamlet of Chaleux, 
about a mile and a half from the well-known 
Furfooz cave. 

At an epoch long before that of its habita- 
tion by man, this cavern was traversed by a 
thermal spring. It is well lighted, is easy of 
access, and its situation is most picturesque. 
The number of objects found in this cave is 
enormous, and would appear to point to an ex- 
tended period of occupation by these primitive 
people. The grand trou de Chaleux,as M. 
Van Beneden has proposed to call it, has also 
been subjected to the inundation, but the con- 
tents have been preserved almost intact, and 
this circumstance gives a value to the discov- 
eries which was to some extent wanting in the 
Furfooz caves. According to M. Dupont’s 
theory, the former inhabitants of the cave, 
warned by the dangerous cracks in the walls 
and ceiling, suddenly abandoned their dwelling- 
place, leaving behind them their tools, orna- 
ments, and the remains of their meals. Soon 
afterwards the roof and sides fell in, and the 
pieces thus detached covered the floor. In this 
manner the remains have been preserved from 
the action of the waters, and have remained un- 
disturbed until the present day. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants doubtless saw in this occur- 
rence the manifestation of a superior power, 
since the cavern does not appear to have been 
inhabited after this period, only a few worked 
flints and bones, probably the result of an oc- 
casional visit, having been discovered on the 
upper surface of the cavern. 

An important point seems to be established 
by M. Dupont’s researches—viz., the extended 
commercial relations of these primitive peoples. 
The flint which was used for the manufacture 
of their implements is not that of Belgium, but 
according to M. de Mortillet, was brought from 


«t- 


Touraine. Several specimens of fossil shells, 
most of which had been perforated, probably 
for the purpose of being strung together, and 
worn as ornaments, were collected, and were 
submitted to M. Nyst, the well known palxon- 
tologist. He recognized most of them as be- 
longing to the calcaire grossier of Courtagnon, 
near Rheims. Two species belonged the de- 
partment of Seine-et-Oise. Some fragments of 
jet and a few sharks’ teeth were from the same 
locality. ‘* We cannot, therefore, deny,” says 
M. Dupont, “the relations of these men with 
Champagne, whilst there is no evidence to show 
their connexion with Hainaut, and the province 
of Liege, which could have also furnished them 
with their flint.” 

Amongst other objects brought to light dur- 
ing the excavations was the forearm of an ele- 
phant, which appears to be that of the mam- 
moth of Siberia, an animal which did not exist 
in Belgium at that epoch. ‘“ When we reflect 
that, till within a comparatively short time, 
these bones were looked upon as those of a race 
of giants, and gifted with miraculous powers, we 
cannot be sarprised that our inhabitants of the 
cavern of the Lesse, whose civilization may be 
compared to that of those African nations who 
are sunk in the darkest depths of fetichism, at- 
tributed similar properties to those enormous 
bones which were placed as a fetich near their 
hearth.” 

Judging from the quantity of bones found in 
the cavern, the principal fodd of these cave- 
dwellers was the flesh of the horse. M. Dupont 
collected 937 molar teeth belonging to this ani- , 
mal, a number which corresponds to abdut forty 
heads, supposing each set of teeth to be com- 
plete. The marrow seems to have been in great 
request, all the long bones having been broken, 
so as to extract it. Most of them retain traces 
of incisions made by theirflint tools. The large 
number of bones of water rats would also lead 
us to suppose that they formed a part of the 
food of these people, as did the badger, hare, 
and boar. 

The number of objects obtained from this 
cavern is greater than that obtained from the 
whole of the caves previously explored. Of 
worked flints, in various stages of mapufacture, 
30,000 were collected. Besides these, M. Du- 
pont obtained several cubic metres of bones of 
all kinds, the horses’ teeth already mentioned, 
and a vast quantity of miscellaneous articles. 

The facts acquired by the excavations at 
Chaleux, combined with those obtained at the 
Furfooz caves, form a striking picture of the 
early ages of manin Belgium. ‘ These ancient 
people and their customs re-appear, after having 
been forgotten for thousands of years, and like 
the fabulous bird in whose ashes are found 
the germs of a new life, antiquity becomes re- 
generated from its own débris. We see them 
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in their dark, subterranean dwellings surround- 
ing the hearth, which is protected by the su- 
pernatural power of immense fantastically- 
shaped bones, engaged in patiently making 
their flint tools and utensils of reindeer horn, 
in the midst of pestilential emanations from the 
aniwal remains, which their indifference allowed 
them to retain in their dwelling. The skins of 
wild beasts, having the hair removed, were 
stitched together by the aid of their sharpened 
flints and ivory needles, and served as clothing. 
We see them pursuing wild animals armed with 
arrows and lances tipped with a barb of flint. 
We take part in their feasts, where a horse, 
bear, or reindeer, replaces, on days when their 
hunting has been successful, the tainted flesh 
of the rat, their only resource against famine. 
Their trading extended as far as the regions 
now forming part of France, from whose in- 
habitants they obtained shells, jet, with which 
they delight to ornament themselves, and the 
flint which is so valuable to them. But a fall- 
ing-in of the roof drives them from their princi- 
pal dwelling, in which lie buried the objects of 
their faith and their domestic utensils, and 
they are forced to seek another habitation. 

‘ We know nothing certain of the rela- 
tion of these people with those of earlier times. 
Had they ancestors in this country? The great 
discoveries of our illustrious compatriot Schmer- 
ling, and those which Professor Malaise has 
made at Engihoul, seem to prove that the men 
whose traces I have brought to light on the 
Lesse, did not belong to the indigenous races of 
» Belgium, but were the only successors of the 
more ancient population. I have even met 
with certain evidences of our primordial ances- 
tors at Chaleux, but the trail was lost as soon 
as found. Our knowledge of these ancestors 
stops short at this point.” 

We have given in the above abstract an ac- 
count of the most important feature in M. Du- 
pont’s report, which is of great interest. We 
trust that these explorations, which have been 
carried on at the expense of the Government, 
will be continued. 

Philology tells us that there is no limit to the 
variation of dialect. The simplicity and intri- 
cacy of truth, as together revealed and recon- 
ciled in this branch of science, consist in the 
phenomenon, that while the original unity of 
all human speech is traceable in the actual pre- 
sence or legible history of certain radical forms, 
the diversities of usage areas unlimited as the di- 
versities of national, and of provincial, and even 
of individual character. It is now an indispu- 
table truth, that every man, so far as he thinks 
for himself, makes his own language; although 
it must remain to be an indisputable blessing in 
a world which has been enlightened by any 
revelation of truth, that individuals are capable 
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of adopting both their thoughts and their lan. 
guage, for the most part, “at second hand.” 
So far as we speak intelligently or appreciating. 
ly, we must speak originally, because thoug 
is antecedent to language. And for the same 
reason we may speak intellegibly and yet no 
with perfect intelligence or appreciation of ow 
words, when we are merely uttering borrowed 
thoughts. 


——— 


WHETHER CHOLERA IS CONTAGIOUS. 
BY JACOB BIGELOW, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 128.) 


Whatever may be the cause or vehicle of 
cholera, credulous and excitable persons are 
impatient of suspense, and are prone to cut s 
knot which they fail to untie. When an epi- 
demic disease first appears, some coincidence 
is brought to light which is supposed capable 
of accounting for it. The arrival of a ship, the 
opening of a trunk, or the washing of a garment, 
are among the most frequently accepted causes. 
But as these events have happened a thousand 
times before, and apparently under like cir. 
cumstances, without any known results, it has 
been thought necessary by some of our later 
writers to narrow the compass of actual expo 
sure down to the reception of the morbid ex 
cretions of one individual into the digestive 
canal of another. The first impression made by 
this announcement must, if true, be one of re 
lief, the danger not seeming likely to happen 
very often. But to the possibility of such 
danger we can never oppose an absolute neg» 
tive, so long as we persist in eating smelts and 
flounders caught about the mouths of our drains, 
or even turnips, salads, and strawberries raised 
at Brighton. The risk, however, is so small, 
that most persons will prefer to take it rather 
than to deprive themselves of food or luxuries 
Of the many sensation tales printed and re 
printed about cholera, and the supposed instam 
ces of remarkable communications or arrests 
tion, it is sufficient to say that they are fre 
quently interesting, being fully.as dramatic a 
they are probable. 

- In the same regard we cannot help noticing 
that credulity, and perhaps private cupidity, 
have caused much stress to be laid on the sup 
posed preventive efficacy of what are called 
“ disinfectants,” a mysterious word which im 
plies a thing assumed but not proved to exist 
We have deodorizers, such as chlorine, chat 
coal, &c., which by their combinations render 
certain effluvia imperceptible to our senses 
But that these are not disinfectants, there is 
most abundant evidence. The narrative, thet, 
of the physician at Malta, who covered certait 
surfaces in vessels with oil, and had them “ dit 
infected by chlorine gas,”’ after which “‘ no new 
cases occurred,” is to be classed with other like 
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uits, with which the medical press always 
abounds ut the close of epidemics. 

In clean and well-regulated cities of temper- 
ate climates, cholera is far from being the most 
formidable of epidemics. A greater part of its 
victims are the miserably poor, the worn out, 
the ill provided, and the intemperate, in whom 
this disease only anticipates the date, but does 
not greatly increase the annual or biennial num- 
ber of deaths. Its mortality in our northern 
Atlantic cities rarely amount to one per cent. 
of the population in a given place or year, so 
that a man may reside through an epidemic in 
one of these cities with less risk than he can take 
a pleasure voyage to Europe. After having 
witnessed many cases of cholera in this and other 
cities, I am farther satisfied that it affords one 
of the easiest modes of exit from the world. 

People who would avoid or prevent cholera, 
should cultivate equanimity, regularity of life 
aod habits, cleanliness, salubrious exercise, tem- 
perance, and @Vvoidance of all excesses. When 
they have done their duty in providing for the 
care of the sick, allaying public panics, and 
abating public nuisances, they may safely dis- 
miss their apprehensions. Little good and some 
harm is always done by the indiscreet agitation 
of a subject which is to a great exteat beyond 
our coutrol. A single or sporadic case of 


, cholera occurring in a village of a thousand in- 


habitants may attract little notice, and perhaps 
pass without record; but a hundred cases in a 
city of a hundred thousand inhabitants make an 
aggregate which generally causes some panic, 
though the proportion is exactly the same, and 
the panic equally unnecessary. It is possible 
that the supposed immunity of country districts 
in comparison with cities may be accounted for 
by the fuct, that in the sparse population of 
country towns cases are less liable to be detect- 
ed and published. 

I may be excused for repeating the follow- 
ing remark from among some ‘ Aphorisms” 
published by me about thirty years ago, when 
the disease was new and little known among us. 
“Should the cholera continue to prevail for 
three years throughout this continent, it would 
cease to interrupt either business or recreation. 
Mankind cannot always stand aghast, and the 
wheels of society at length would be no more 
impeded by its presence than they now are by 
the existence of consumption, of old age, or of 
drunkenness.” 





No person is qualified to speak of a Chris- 
tian’s life of joy until he has been in the inner 
circle of communion with God ; and when once 
there he has been able to say, “Thou art my 
Father,” and has heard God saying, “Thou 
art my son.” No other joy is comparable with 
that which he experiences ; none lasts so long ; 
hone is so sweet in the memory; none 


strengthens the soul so much; none has so 
little alloy, or leaves absolutely so little pain 
behind. 

Remember, then, that “love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 


Report of “ The Women’s Association of New 
York Friends for the Employment and Re- 
lief by Clothing of the Suffering Poor.” 
This organization has completed its fifth 

year, and the managers feel assured that the 
good resulting from it has been sufficient to in- 
duce those interested to continue their effort 
another winter—giving employment to the in- 
dustrious poor. Although the falling off of the 
subscriptions and donations for the past year 
has been discouraging, we cannot but hope that 
the ensuing winter will find our Treasury bet- 
ter filled, and our committee strengthened by an 
increased energy of its members. 

The distribution of work commenced First 
month 13th, and continued weekly until Third 
month 30th, during which time 296 garments 
were made by the poor women, for which the 
sum of $135.86 was paid. 

Almost every applicant claimed our deep 
sympathy ; and we have only to regret the small 
number of subscribérs, and that there are not 
more, earnestly interested in promoting such a 
trne and healthful charity, helping the poor 
to sustain a proper self-respect by indus- 
triously earning a living, rather than by making 
them mere recipients of alms. 

This Association will resume its operations 
next autumn, and trust by a timely notice of 
its first meeting to elicit a larger interest in its 
worthy object. 

Hannau W. Haypock, Directress. 
JANE C. Russeuu, 7'reasurer. 
EK. F. Buntina, Secretary. 

New York, 4th mo., 1866. 








The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City contributions.........ssccesceseee see eee 522.00 
“ Friend of Camden, N. J......ccccccccceees 1.00 

“ Friends of Makefieid Monthly Meeting, add9.50 

© Maple Grove, Ind.........0crcccrsscecereseee 18.30 

“ Mt. Holly, N. J. Sewing Society........ 13.50 
$564.30 


Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 4th mo. 21, 1866. 


ITEMS. 

Coneress.—The Senate adopted a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Commerce to inquire 
into the expediency of providing against the impor- 
tation into, and the transportation or manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine in the United States. The Cuba 
telegraph bill was taken up. The Senate refused to 
concur in the House amendment and called for a 
committee of conference. The bill for the admission 
of Colorado was taken up, which, after a long de- 
bate, was passed. A resolution was adopted to print 


a 
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ten thousand copies of the communication of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture on the subject of the 
rinderpest; also one appropriating $2,100,000 to 
pay the expenses of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms. Bills and resolutions were offered to reorgan- 
ize the clerical force of the Interior Department; the 
consular and diplomatic appropriation bill; for the 
coinage of new five-cent pieces ; for the payment of 
loyal citizens in certain counties of West Virginia 
for stores furnished by them to the army. All were 
appropriately referred. 


The House passed a resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing the eight-hour sys- 
tem in the District ; also a resolution requesting the 
President to cause to be. communicated to the House 
the provisions in the amended constitutions of the 
Southern States, and all laws passed by such States 
since the close of the rebellion in regard to the 
freedmen. A joint resolution was passed authorizing 
the President to carry into effect such orders and 
regulations of quarantine as may be deemed neces- 
sary in aid of municipal or State authorities to guard 
against the introduction of cholera The Senate 
joint resolution making appropriations for the ex- 
penses of collectimg the revenue from customs was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Senate bill to encourage telegraphic communication 
between the United States and the island of Cuba, 
the other West India islands and the Bahamas, was 
reported back, with amendments, from the Commijt- 
tee on Commerce, and passed. 


Tue Freepmen.—From a recent report made by 
the Rev. J. W. Alvord, General Howard’s inspector 
of schools and finance, who spent three months 
among the freedmen and refugees in the performance 
of his duties, I gather some overwhelming facts. 

- * ~ * = 

In the eleven States lately in insurrection, in- 
cluding Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, up to recent accounts, there were 
96,299 colored children in course of education, in 
762 schools, employing 1.453 teachers. In reply to 
a letter addressed to Gen. Howard, he informed me 
that there are six newspapers at the South conducted 
exclusively by colored men, and three in the North 
under similar management, while many others are 
supported by heavy contributions from the colored 
people. The rivalry is universal among the colored 
children to acquire education, the average attend- 
ance being nearly equal to that usually found in the 
North. Io the District of Columbia the daily at- 
tendance of the whites is forty-one per cent., while 
the colored attendance is 75 per cent.; ir the State 
of New York the daily attendance of the whites is 
43 per cent., and in the city of Memphis the colored 
attendance is 72 per cent. Although there is a gen- 
eral prejudice against the education of the colored 
people among what are called the respectable classes, 
Mr. Alvord says nothing can defeat or greatly delay 
the mighty missionary movement. In the first place, 
the ignorant white population feel the salutary 
effects of these schools and newspapers, even while 
they object to them. The poor whites are excited 
by hearing negroes read“while they are ignorant, 
and some of the religious denominations, seeing that 
the schools must go on, are beginning to say they 
will undertake the work themselves. As if inspired 
by some providential message, the whole mass, from 
Maryland to the Gulf, like a mighty army long per- 
ishing of thirst and suddenly beholding the waters of 
eternal life flowing at their feet, rush to their prim- 
ers, books and newspapers, to their schools and their 
teachers. Clustering together at intervals of work, 


an 


and meeting after their days of toil in their little 
cabins and wherever they can assemble, their indus. 
try is at once a loving and a holy sight. 

J. W. Forney, 


bE _________________________ > 
)DWIN HALL & O0., 28 South Second St., would inform the 
Friends of this city, and those who contemplate visiting it, 
that they keep a large stock of goods adapted to their wants 
Plain Silks, Neat style Silks, Neat style Poplins, Plain Popling 
Plain Mohairs, Neat style Mohairs. Neat style Lawns, with map 
other style of goods suitable for a ueat plain taste. Plain styl 
ee Shawls, Barege Shawls. 


(a & BIDDLE, JEWELLERS, (Successors to Thos. ( 
Garrett,) No. 712 Chestnut St., invite attention to their large 
stock of American, English, and Swiss Watches, which they offer 
at the lowest gold rates. Also a fine assortment of Silver and 
Silver-plated Ware. Prices reduced to correspond with the 
heavy decline in gold. 
428555123t. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order. a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
428, 55, 612 00. 











A. WILDMAN, Dealer in House-FURNISHING Goons. A gene 
e ral assortment of Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ja 
panned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoons, &c., ~ 925 Spring 


Garden St., Philadelphia. 21 10t pf. 
\TOKES & WOOD, 702 Arch St., would respectfully call theat 
tention of Friends to their large stock o in Goods. The 


Dress Goods and Silk Department coutains all the new and choice 
styles of plain and medium fabrics, in silk and wool. Hous 
Furnishing Department, Linen Sheetings, Table Linens, Napkins 
Towelling, Tickings, Muslins, &c. Cloths and Cassimeres for men 
and boys, in every variety. White Gvods, including Book Mu 
lins, Tarltons, &c. Stokes & Woop, 

702, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUUL FOK BUYS, situated o@ 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence om 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripewar, 
47663367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Cv., NJ. 











ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTILOTE—A Hoarpine-ScHoo 
ror Gizis. The Spring and Summmer Term of this Insti- 
tution, will commence 5th mv. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 


IspagL J. GRAHAME 
tf. av n fr. 414. . } Principals. 


Jane P. GRAHAMB, 
HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 

lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. horoughness in 
the studies is insisted upon, avd especial care wili be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the intellect of the pupils. A Pre 
mary Department is connected with the Schoul. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 

4&@ Please send for a Circular. Gzorce Giiuert, Principal 


THOMAS GILBERT, . 
2 ws 13t 5wm wnind. M. Louise CLANcY, } Assistants. 











ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Grris.—The next see 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866, Inquire for Circular of 
32 3m. 430, vmo. Evan T. Swayne, Principal. 


J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples, Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description 0 
Country Produce. Office No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consignments solicited, and orders for shippidg 
promptly attended to. 21013tvlvngp. 


w", HKAOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.— A general assortment ofready-made Coffin, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

- Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 

Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 

ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. was mp. 


EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel eom® 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts #@ 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumber, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 
Truman & Saaw, 
310¢tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMpauet xp Gunwnrat Jon Painters, 243 Arch 8t. 
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